WILLIAM   TINDALE
Parable of the Unjust Steward. As Christian morality there is
muchinit thatis admirably urged; but this is setin avigorous
defence of Lutheran doctrine and vitiated by its conception
of the " common known catholic church "* as antichrist.
The second work. The Obedience of a Christian Man ; and how
Christian Rulers ought to govern, is Tindale's answer to the
charge brought against the reformers that they promoted
insurrection, disobedience, and social unrest. He defines
the attitude of the " congregation " to kings and rulers, who,
whether they be good or evil, are a gift of God, a blessing or
a scourge. It is a sign of the wrath of God if kings are evil.
His doctrine is one, therefore, of passive resistance or thank-
ful acquiescence. It was not the reformers, but antichrist
who organised resistance to the temporal power. The Pope
and the clergy demanded a law for themselves, and even in
the smallest parish governed a worldly kingdom of their own.
If the story in Foxe is true, Anne Boleyn's copy of the Obedience
came to be read by Henry VIII, and he declared, " This
book is for me and all kings to read."
Meanwhile in London Tunstall had determined that
other measures than those of confiscation and burning must
be adopted to counteract the influence of heretical literature.
He therefore formally invited Sir Thomas More, then chan-
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, to undertake the task of
" publishing in English something that would expose, even
to simple lay folk, the subtle malice of the heretics "; and he
gave a formal licence to him to read the heretical books. A
year later, in the month of June 1529, More published a
" Dialogue . . . wherein are treated clivers matters, as of
the veneration and worship of images and relics, praying
to saints and going on pilgrimage; with many other things
touching the pestilent sect of Luther and Tindale, by the
one begun in Saxony and by the other laboured to be
brought into England." But, as More said in the opening
words of the Dialogue, " It is an old-sayd saw that one
business begetteth and bringeth forth another." His defence
of Catholic unity and tradition and his attack on the schis-
matic works of Luther and Tindale provoked an Answer
which in its turn compelled him to write his Confutation of
Tindale'*s Answer", and by the time the Confutation was in print
More had resigned the Great Seal, Cranmer was Arch-
bishop, Thomas Cromwell was in power, Henry had married
Anne Boleyn, and his breach with Rome was imminent.